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Teach Patriotic Conservation 





“Every one who creates or cultivates a gar 
den helps, and helps greatly, to solve the 
problems of feeding the nation.” 


President Wilson. 
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“Every housewife who practices strict econ 
omy puts herselt in the ranks of those who 


serve the nation.”—President Wilson. 
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Volume VI 


COOPERATION IN EDUCATION: 


THESE are strange and startling times. 


The old world of peace, class conservatism, 
self satisfaction, and clashing nationalities 
is passing through a death struggle. Out 
of this mighty contest there must come a 
world—a world of enduring 


new peace, 


broad liberalism and _ patriotic inter- 


nationalism, 
held a 


condi- 


This great association has never 


meeting when national and world 


tions were as they are now. Our country 
for the first time in her history is part of a 
conflict We joined the allies be- 
cause of our love of liberty, our faith in 


WW orld 


mankind, our desire to see justice given to 
the oppressed and our willingness to fight 
for the establishment of a world brother- 
hood. 


with a new spirit of patriotism, and ready 


We are a united people, overflowing 


to make all the sacrifices that may be de 


manded of us. The principles upon which 


our government rests have stood the test of 
time. We have an abiding faith that these 
principles are permanent. Democracy rests 
upon them. The world struggle is between 


democracy and autoecracy. Civilization 


can not longer exist, half democratie and 


half autocratic. This world war must de 
cide the issue. Unless democracy wins, all 
the struggles and sacrifices of the past have 
been in vain. 

Last 
Council for National Defense. 
thorized the President of the United States 


Congress established the 


August, 


It also au 


to appoint an advisory commission to the 


council. One of the seven members of the 


1 Address of the president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Portland, July 9. 
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advisory commission is Dr 


president of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
He is chairman of engineering and eduea 


deral Act this 


to education as a 


tion. By the terms of the Fy 


vives official recognition 


national resource It is significant that this 
is the first time that education has been 
so recognized. We have a right to rejoice 
in and be proud of this recognition 
Chairman Godfrey by conferences with 
the representatives of higher education and 
through committees representing the va 
rious college and university organizations 
has already done much to unify and hat 


work of 
learning The 


monize the our institutions of 


higher colleges and uni 
versities have been made aware of 
expected of them and how they can best 
serve the nation in her hour of great need. 


held an 


representatives 0 sec 


Dr. Godfrey recently Important 
conference with 
ondarv schools ior the 


purpose of making 


plans and suggestions by which these 
schools may be able to render a larger ser 
ice not only to young people of high-school 
age but also to adults. It is expected that 
a conference representing elementary edu 
cation will soon be held. As teachers, we 
certainly appreciate the confidence of the 
covernment in our work, and the efforts to 
help us make our work of greater value 


We need not make new pledges. We sir 


ply renew the pledges that our work of the 
past has verified and offer ourselves unre 
servedly for the oreat wi rk ahead of us 


We cheerfully lay all we have upon the 
altar of our country. 
War demands the best. It gets the best 


because those who have had the greatest ad 
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vantages appreciate their country most and 
are the first to offer themselves for service. 
Our allies because of conditions which they 
eould not control, due to the suddenness 
with which the war opened, were compelled 
to sacrifice many men who ought to be 
leaders now. The commissions from the 
allies that have recently visited our country 
have been insistent in urging the impor- 
tance of proper selection and conservation 
of men. It is of supreme importance that 
every man be put where he can render the 
greatest service. In this important selec- 
tive process the school can take a most val- 
uable part. 

If this war is to continue for a number of 
years, as it seems probable that it will, it 
is incumbent upon this country to see that 
the schools—elementary, secondary and 
higher—not only continue the pace of nor- 
mal times, but, if possible, increase that 
pace. Organized education must continue 
to produce broadly educated men and 
women. In addition, it must speed up its 
machinery and produce men and women 
specially prepared to handle the difficult 
and complex problems of the great war. 
We must have the first to conserve our 
civilization and to help in the rehabilitation 
of the world after the war. We must have 
the second so that the victory may come 
more speedily. It is also essential that or- 
ganized education do more than heretofore 
to disseminate knowledge and to teach those 
beyond school age how to produce more and 
how to conserve it better. 

No one ean prophesy all the results of 
this world war. One result, however, is 
certain—a changed world. Old things will 
have passed away. New things will be on 
the stage. They will require care, manage- 
ment and direction. The changing condi- 
tions of the present and the greater changes 
that the future will bring make it necessary 
to review and revise our notions of edu- 
eation. We may also need to change the 


measure by which we have determined the 
edueated man. 

Our allies, England, France and the 
others, have found by experience that every 
type of knowledge, skill and culture that 
the various forms of edueation have pro- 
duced is needed. More than that, they 
have been compelled to develop new types 
of education and new forms of skill to meet 
the immediate necessities of the war. Our 
experience is sure to be similar. 

The democracy of this country has pro- 
duced a multitude of schools of different 
aims and ideals. In this erisis, we need the 
hearty and united service of all the men 
and women produced by all these schools. 
This is not the time to interfere with prog- 
ress by criticizing any worker because his 
knowledge and skill eame from a school 
and by a method different from ours. 

What is edueation? It is that practical, 
intellectual and spiritual result that comes 
from individual and organized effort to 
conserve all that the world has found nee- 
essary and useful, to transmit the same to 
others, to enlarge the field of that which is 
worthy to be transmitted and to assist the 
folk in applying knowledge skilfully and 
accurately to the affairs of life. 

Who is the edueated man? That man is 
educated, or at least has education, who 
sees the affairs of life clearly, who thinks 
straight enough to attack his problems 
logically, who has skill enough to apply his 
knowledge practically, who knows enough 
of some form of art to retain a sane ideal- 
ism, and who has sufficient realization of 
his divine origin to keep himself in har- 
mony with the laws of God. 

In the past we have spent much time in 
trying out the fads and fancies of educa- 
tional doctrinaires. We have argued and 
discussed the strength and weakness, like- 
ness and difference, culture and _ utility, 
theory and practise, of our various types 
of edueation. Sometimes the convincing 
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It is the function of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the greatest educa 
organization in the world, to bring to the 
American people 
tional program, adequate for. present needs 
and flexible enough to be easily adjusted to 
future growth. Representing as we do all 
types and methods of education and all 
varieties of edueational doctrines, we 
should unite in a program that will render 
the greatest possible service to the nation, 
the state and the individual. We should 
also agree that in the future we will give 
more attention to emphasizing the things 
common to all types and methods, and less 
to decrying the shortcomings of the types 
that differ from ours. We should also 
recognize as educated every man who ts 
efficiently rendering needed service. As 
the Irishman put it, we should recognize as 
educated the man ‘‘ who is on the job ”’ 
even though that job differs from ours. 

I think we are ready to announce a con 
structive program based upon the follow- 
ing statements of belief: 

1. We believe that the body of common 
academic knowledge which the race has 
found fundamental and necessary should 
be taught to all the youth of the land. It 
should be increased by the addition of new 
knowledge developed in the progress of 
civilization. Old forms of knowledge that 
have become obsolete and useless should be 
eliminated. 

2. Every form of activity, physical, 
mental and spiritual, necessary for the life 
and progress of the people rests upon 
knowledge and skill, both of which may 
and should be the result of organized edu- 
eation. Therefore, all types of education 
that fit the individual better to do neces- 
sary work are worthy of hearty recognition 
and support. 

3. We believe that since a democracy 


rests upon the foundation principle of 
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uught to be so organ zed that l! jividual 


imbitions and qualities may have ample 


opportunity for complete realization. The 
ige of special education, therefore, should 
ne delaved long eno igh To red lee the mis- 


fits to a minimum and to prevent the forma 
tion of a caste system based upon trad 
or industry. 

4, We believe in the poise that comes 
from strai 


tht thinking, the patriotism tha 


comes from an understanding of the prin- 


a 


ciples of a free government, t 
for law that comes from the practise of 
obedience, and the clean and wholesome 
living that results from an active faith in 
God. All schools, therefore, of whatever 
grade, general or special, should give much 
practise in logical thinking and in draw 
ng necessary conclusions. The meaning of 
our flag and the principles of our govern 
ment should be taught so thoroughly that 
in a generation every American will know 
and appreciate the soul of this nation. 
Obedience based upon understanding and 
reason should be so much a part of school 
life that presently we shall be changed 
from a nation of law-breakers to a nation 
of law-observers. The wisdom of prophets, 
seers and teachers of righteousness should 
be freely used to make clear the eare of an 
overruling Providence and to make sure 
the faith in an eternal Father. 


s to 


5. We believe that if our nation 
grow, prosper and be strong, knowledge 
and skill must be thoroughly diffused 
among all the people. The schools, there- 
fore, should be centers for the education 
and training of adults. Night schools, ex- 
tension work, correspondence, lectures, 
moving pictures, practical demonstrations 
and all other available and effective means 
should be used to give every individual an 
opportunity to continue to grow and to 
better his condition. 
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ouraging investigations. 


7. We believe that not only now in thi 


sis of wat it r all time, prepared 
ness, patriotism, conservation and interna 
tionalism are virtues of supreme and per 


rees of the countrv should unite to make 
American 
ALEY 


hem real in the life of the 
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COLLEGE “LISTS” AND SURVEYS PUB 
LISHED BY THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION? 

THE topie assigned me, taken together 
with that on which Chaneellor Kirkland? 
has spoken, conveys the implication that 
the United 


time to time sought to standardize or rate 


States government has from 
the colleges of the country. In a certain 
sense this is true. The Bureau of Eduea- 
tion as the organ of the government which 
deals with educational matters has at 
tempted something of the sort. Yet I find 
that there is very general misunderstand 
ing both of its methods and of its motives. 
I am glad of the opportunity to state before 
an influential body representing colleges 
from all parts of the country just what we 
have done and why we have done it 

The second report of the commissioner 
of education appeared in 1870. It con- 
tained among other things a list of col- 
legiate institutions and a kind of skeleton 


of statistics relating to them. Since that 


1 Address delivered before a joint meeting of the 
Southern Association of College Women and the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnaw, Washington, 
April 12, 1917. 

2 Chancellor Kirkland addressed the association 
4 Public Interest 
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induces that yawning of the jaws which 
Emerson says is caused by the sound of the 
word ‘‘education.’’ But perhaps college 
statistics, by reason of the innate liveliness 
of the organisms whose activities they 
record, escape the common lot of dullness. 
I believe that they are not dull at all to per- 
sons who know anything about eolleges 
from the inside. They can be extraordi- 
narily illuminating too, with respect to hu- 
man virtue and the validity of all professed 
standards, as the trenchant documents pub- 
lished by the chairman of this meeting have 
abundantly proved. (Indeed, I hazard the 
guess parenthetically, that, whatever emo- 
tions may have been raised in the breasts 
of readers of Miss Colton’s valiant reports, 
boredom is not one of them.) Since we are 
all college-trained people, therefore, and 
all intensely interested in colleges, I shall 
venture to quote a figure from time to time 
without apology. 

Everybody knows that in the present 
year of grace America is well supplied 
some have even said over-supplied—with 
colleges. Perhaps it will surprise you to 
hear that the commissioner of education, 
with an office force of two clerks and with 
no well-developed machinery for assem- 
bling information, was able to list 369 eol- 
legiate institutions in 1870. That first list 
is heartening when viewed from the van- 
tage ground of forty-seven years. Nearly 
all the punchinellos of the college world 
are there, those absurd, grotesque masquer- 
aders that have been the despair of the 
advocates of honest standards ever since. 
Many are there whose feeble life has since 
fluttered out; not a few that have since be- 
taken themselves to another more appro- 
priate field of effort. I could make this 
summary more piquant by mentioning a 
few names, but that would be indiscreet. 
Instead, I refer you in your leisure mo- 
ments to the report itself. But doubtless 
the most interesting revelations of this first 
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college list are at the other end of it, the 
record it presents of the strongest and the 
most famous institutions of the land—Har- 
vard with 655 students ; Columbia with 122, 
and with only 15,000 volumes in its library ; 
the University of Michigan with 462 stu- 
dents; Vassar with 380 students, of whom 
167 were in the preparatory department ; 
and so on. 

The second time the commissioner tried 
to gather collegiate statistics he got returns 
from a considerably larger number of in- 
stitutions. In the second report also there 
was inaugurated the system of listing sepa- 
rately the institutions for men and those 
for women, a system which was continued 
for exactly forty years. This separation 
was originally made no doubt in the inter- 
est of precision and accuracy, because, 
strictly speaking, there were only two or 
three colleges for women in 1871. The 
higher edueation of girls was carried on 
for the most part in academies and finish- 
ing schools which, however admirable and 
efficient they may have been, were not col- 
leges as the term was then understood 
although it must be admitted that some of 
them were called such. The commissioner 
classified all these schools under the quaint 
and mid-Victorian eaption ‘‘ Institutions 
for the Superior Instruction of Females,”’ 
and he got returns from 136 of them in 
1871. 

In some ways this list is more interest- 
ing even than the college list of the year be- 
fore. Most of the schools in it are still 
going. Many of them are, in fact, rather 
well known. But by far the majority are 
still what they were in 1871, not colleges, 
but ‘‘institutions for the superior instruc- 
tion of females,’’ although we now eail 
them by a name less pedantic. For ex- 
ample, the list contained such schools as the 
Mt. Carroll Seminary (now ealled the 
Franees Shimer School), Bradford Acad- 
emy, St. Mary’s Female College, ete. With 
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this sex separation the practise of the bu- 
reau in the listing of higher institutions 
was established. More institutions were 
added to both lists as time went on, more 
categories were added to the statistical 
tables, but the method continued without 
essential modification for ten years. 

This I think is the place to emphasize the 
purpose of these lists and the principle on 
which they were made up. The original 
function of the Bureau of Education was to 
enumerate and summarize the edueational 
activities of the country. When Commis- 
sioner Eaton took charge of the office in 
1870 he found himself deluged with ques- 
tions relating to the quantitative aspects of 
American education. How many illiter- 
ates? for example. How many schools of 
a certain type are there in the United 
States? Obviously the first task was to 
make and maintain a comprehensive record 
of educational institutions. With respect 
to colleges specifically it was of importance 
to know how many collegiate institutions 
there were, how many teachers they em- 
ployed and to how many students they gave 
instruction. To be sure, these purely quan- 
titative determinations depended then, as 
always, on a qualitative one, namely, What 
isa college? But the Bureau of Education 
took the position and has in the main held 
to it, that fine discriminations were not its 
business. These can be made at need by 
other agencies. No other agency is equipped 
to secure a complete institutional census, 
and such a census is in constant demand. 
However, the line must be drawn some- 
where in the interests of an intelligible 
classification. It was decided, wisely, I be- 
lieve, to include in the list of colleges all 
institutions which had any reasonable claim 
to that designation. A college, for the pur- 
pose of the bureau’s reports, was, there- 
fore, roughly defined as an institution which 
was authorized to give degrees and which re- 
ported college students in attendance. You 
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will observe that this definition did 1 
tribute much to the establishment of rh 
standards. That, indeed, was not th 
tention. But it did make possible a fair] 


accurate estimate of the magnitude of th 


States. 
Thus matters stood until 1886. A new 


1 


phenomenon was then abroad in the land 
the woman's college, which is not the same 
as the female college of our fathers. Wel 
lesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr had _ been 
founded. Vassar and Wells had attained 
a substantial development. There had 
frown up a group of colleces for women 
whose curricula, if not in all eases exactly 
the same as those of the colleges for men 
represented at least an equal degree of aca 
demic advancement. To reeord this faet 
the list of institutions for the superior in 
struction of females was divided into two 
parts, labeled, respectively, Division A and 
Division B. Division A contained a hand 
ful of women’s colleges ; originally only ‘ 
were included. Division B eontained all 
the others. Here was a real classification 
It rested. moreover, not on any mechanieal 
definition which could be applied automat 
ically, but on the discriminating sense of 
the compiler of the lists, subject to the com 
missioner’s approval. But the diserimina 
tion was comparatively easy, and, since the 
bureau never rot into trouble by it. I pre- 
sume it must have been comparatively saf 
The little band of institutions in Division 
A were different from the others. Every 
body knew it, and few persons contested it; 
at any rate, not for a long time. The bu 
reau continued to carry these two classes 
in its reports for twenty-five vears. During 
the period the number of colleges for wo 
men listed in Division A increased to 16 
This is all very ancient history and prol 

ably of more interest to the officers of the 
bureau itself than to any one else, but I 


have ventured to inflict it on you because 











I suspect the recent practise of the bureau 
can not be made clear without it. 

In 1910 Congress created the office of 
specialist in higher education. It was for- 
tunate for the bureau, and I believe greatly 
to the advantage of higher education 
throughout the country, that this office was 
held for the first three years by a man of 
wide experience, unusually sound judg- 
ment, the strictest integrity and absolute 
fearlessness. Part of his work was in a 
measure nullified by the pressure of influ- 
ences which I hesitate to characterize. 
Mueh of it stands, however, and it is re- 
sponsible for something like an epoch in 
higher education. 

Several things were apparent at the be- 
ginning of Dr. Babeock’s incumbency: 
Kirst, that the now venerable and respected 
Divisions A and B were obsolete. The line 
which separated the seraphim of Division 
A from the cherubim of Division B 
was becoming blurred. There were, in 
fact, about as many promising candidates 
for admission to Division A as there were 
assured tenants of that exalted sphere. 
Just discrimination was becoming every 
year more difficult, and you will recall that 
no standard or definition had ever been 
framed as a guide to judgment. Moreover, 
the distinetion between ecolieges for women 
and colleges for men, once so patent to the 
discerning eye of educational publicists, 
seemed almost wholly to have vanished. 
Divisions A and B were therefore aban- 
doned, the category of colleges for women 
disappeared from the commissioner's re- 
port, and all collegiate institutions, whether 
for men, for women, or for both, were from 
1911 on ineluded in a single list headed, 
‘‘Universities, Colleges and Technological 
Schools.’”’ 

In the seeond place, it was also clear that 
the time had come to be a little more fas- 
tidious about the kind of institutions in- 
eluded in the college list. As Dr. Babeock 
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once put it, to answer the question: ** When 
is a college not a eollege?’’ The list in- 
cluded 602 institutions in 1910, many of 
them quite obviously not colleges, as col- 
leges are rated to-day. It was his plan, I 
believe, by cradual stages to raise the ad- 
mission fee until the list should eontain 
only those institutions which conformed to 
some approved modern concept of a eol- 
legiate institution, and to classify the dis- 
carded remnants under another caption. 
In pursuance of this object, he framed a 
provisional definition designed to eliminate 
the most flagrant imposters. It ran as fol- 
lows: 

An institution, in order to warrant its inclusion, 
must be authorized to give degrees; must have 
definite standards of admission: must give at least 
two years’ work of standard college grade, and 
must have at least twenty students in regular col 
lege status. : 

This is the only definition of a colleas 
which the bureau has ever promulgated. I 
hardly need to point out that it is almost 
disgracefully easy to meet. Under it any 
reputable junior college (a species which 
has sprung up since the definition was 
framed) can qualify for inclusion in the 
college list. Yet even this insignificant 
barrier, combined with such natural causes 
as occasional consolidations, has operated 
to reduce the list from 602, in 1910, to 563, 
in 1915. 

But these changes in the bureau’s long- 
established method of recording collegiate 
activities passed almost unnoticed, by rea- 
son of a much more startling and momen- 
tous document, which originated in 1911, 
flitted like a comet across the educational 
firmament, left a trail of deadly meteorites 
falling behind it, and suddenly vanished 
from the purview of the naked human eye. 
I refer to the tentative classification of col- 
leges and universities prepared in 1911, but 
not published. 

The purpose and, indeed, the character 
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f this study have been so generally mis- 


understood that I venture to set them fort! 


rhe last decade of the nineteenth ¢ 


iry and the first decade of the twentiet! 


entury saw the rise of the graduate sehools 


nd the organization of the strongest of 


em for purposes of advancement and self 
protection into the Association of Amer 
ean Universities. Every year an increas 
ng number of students have gone from 
small colleges which enjoy chiefly a local 


reputation and serve geographically lim 


) 


d areas to the larger graduate schools 
The officers of the graduate schools must 
know which of these eolleges are able to 
give adequate preparation for graduate 
work, This is fair both to the small eo] 
leges and to their students. Moreover, it is 
simple justice to the graduate schools, 
which should not be expected to waste their 
me and resources upon unprepared ma 
‘eculants. A classification ot COLLCYeS 
which will separate those equipped to act 
as feeders for graduate schools from those 
not yet equipped for this purpose is legiti 
mate and desirable. The members of the 
Association of American Universities have 
ng sought such a elassification. The as- 
sociation does not have the facilities for 
When the Division of Higher 


Kdueation was established in the bureau 


making one. 
the association saw an opportunity to get 
IS very necessary piece of work done 
The tentative classification of 1911, which 
Dr. Babcock prepared, represented an ef 
fort to group colleges on the basis of the 
suecess of their graduates in courses lead 
ing to the master’s degree at the principal 
vraduate schools of the United States. 
Those institutions whose recent graduates 
had won the master’s degree after a single 
year of postgraduate study were placed in 
Class I.; those whose graduates were found 
to need somewhat more time or were re- 


quired to do more than the minimum 


amount 


‘k S, 
were placed ( iss || 
Class 1V.. wl hn a 
whose graduates wi 
total prepared f 
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vance of pul n 
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however, and they are to this day duly 
treasured by the university officers fortu- 
nate enough to possess them. But for the 
college public in general the tentative 
classification of 1911 is folklore. It is writ- 
ten neither on tablets nor on bronze, but 
like a primitive epie it is preserved in the 
memory of the people and need not be 
transeribed. 

And this brings me finally to the im- 
mediate present. Three activities of the 
bureau now bear on this matter of reeord- 
ing and estimating the standing of colleges. 
The first is the annual statistical report 
which has been maintained since the begin- 
ning. The list of institutions ineluded in 
it is at present based on the minimum defi- 
nition of a college which I have quoted. 
We are about to refine and purify the list 
still further by separating out the junior 
eolleges and placing them in a elass by 
themselves. Some such separation is now 
essential to a true representation of Ameri- 
ean higher education. 

The second step which the bureau has 
taken in this direction is probably well 
known to most of you. In 1915 it as- 
sembled a committtee of 11 persons repre- 
senting the principal national and regional 
higher educational associations to cooper- 
ate with it in making a critical examina- 
tion of the higher institutions of the ecoun- 
try. The committee is known as_ the 
committee on higher educational statistics. 
Under its direction the bureau has issued a 
detailed inquiry to all colleges of arts and 
sciences. The inquiry was designed to se- 
eure information never before gathered re- 
garding institutional organization, the 
training and experience of faculties, stand- 
ards of entrance and graduation, institu- 
tional resources and certain other matters. 
Replies from some three hundred institu- 
tions have been received and _ tabulated. 
We believe that the tabulation reveals 
rather strikingly the strength of each in- 


stitution we list as regards those externali- 
ties which are susceptible of objective 
measurement. We hope to finish this 
study before summer and to publish it for 
the general enlightenment of the college 
world. It will contain besides the tables 
some discussion and interpretation and also 
a few definitions of such terms as ‘‘ college’’ 
and ‘‘university.’’ It is not a classifica- 
tion, but it should provide the raw mate- 
rial for such classifications as any agency 
may choose to make. If the document 
proves useful the committee will probably 
follow it with similar studies of technical 
and scientific colleges and departments. 
The third of the current activities of the 
bureau in this field is the one noted in the 
topic assigned me on this evening’s pro- 
gram—the survey. A university survey is 
intended to be a critical nonpartisan expert 
examination of financial facts and records, 
educational policies and the social and eco- 
nomic setting of the institution. It is an 
intensive study of a single institution or of 
a group of institutions associated in per- 
forming a common task. Thus far there 
have not been many university surveys, 
perhaps a dozen altogether, and the Bureau 
of Education has made most of them. It 
has investigated the state higher schools in 
six states—Arizona, Iowa, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon and Washington—and it 
has examined in the same way three private 
institutions. Reports of four of the state 
university surveys have been published; 
the other reports are now in preparation. 
I could deseant for a long time on the 
value, the dangers, the methods, and the 
results of the survey movement, but I shall 
not do so. It bears little on the problems 
of your association, and my time is up. 
Suffice it to say that here is an opportunity 
for enormous influence, if the work is 
wisely done. A university survey which 
culminates in really constructive recom- 
mendations may affect the development of 
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higher education throughout the whole 
state. Ifa principle of general validity is 
enunciated, the whole country may re- 
spond. Extensive publicity is given to all 
of the bureau’s investigations. Indeed, al- 
ready as the result of its survey reports, its 
position on several questions of great mo 
ment in the administration of higher eduea- 
tion is widely known—and I might add dis- 
puted. Nevertheless, many of its proposals 
have by diseerning state legislatures been 
enacted into law. The bureau is cheered 
thereby. 

None of these activities directly help the 
persons who want critical determinations 
of the degree of recognition particular col- 
leges should receive. Probably the bureau 
will do nothing in the near future to lend 
such persons direct aid and comfort. I do 
not foresee any government rating of eol- 
leges which can be used as the scapegoat to 
relieve the officers of institutions and asso- 
ciations of painful decisions. But our pres- 
ent work does, I think, contribute indi- 
rectly to the end which all these persons 
and all other true believers seek, namely, 
the evolution of high and definite and com- 
prehensive standards for institutions which 
eall themselves colleges. 

SAMUEL P. Capen 

U. S. Bureau oF EDUCATION 


THE VALUE AND SCOPE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

THE writer recently attended a state 
meeting of school superintendents where 
the general subject for consideration was 
the socialization of our schools. It was al- 
most wholly given over to the discussion of 
school and community relations and almost 
every topic dealt with some phase of school 
extension into community life. Yet neither 
the program makers nor the individual 
speakers seemed to be conscious of the fact 
that the socialization of our schools is as 
much a matter of internal administration 
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as of external relationships. Even at that 
they were not wanting in a progressive out 
look since a vast majority of our school pe 
ple have not vet grasped the extent of the 
necessary social outreaches of our publie 
schools. What they seemed to lack and 
what edueationists in general lack is a clear 
view of the comprehensiveness of a pr 
vram of socialization. 

The reason for this one-sided view is 1 
teachers have been trained psychotogica ly 
and not sociologically. Accustomed as they 
are to look at school problems from the 
psychological angle, it is natural that their 
view should be from within outwards and 
that they should be wanting in the ability 
to look from the community point of view 
inward into sehool relationships Their 
psychological and institutional training 
has given them a scholastic squint that 
needs to be corrected by a sociological 
and community group training. The cen 
trifugal vision needs to be supplemented 
by a centripetal vision which will enable 
school officials to view school affairs from 
the angle of the home, the ehureh, the 
club and the business world. Edueational 
systems are social agencies supported by 
the publie for public purposes and they 
must produce social efficiency no less than 
individual efficiency. This requires on the 
part of the schools a continual response to 
community demands and that the teacher 
never lose sight of the fact that he is in the 
civil service and must see his work from 
the standpoint of society no less than from 
that of the individual pupil. 

While a definite line of demarkation be 
tween the field of psychological study and 
that of sociology is hard to draw, the dit 
ference in the points of view is quite plain. 
The unit of study of psychology is the in- 
dividual, that of sociology the social group. 
It is the business of the psychologist to 
know the individual and in seeking to know 


him it is necessary to know something of 
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his social nature. It is the business of the 
sociologist to know society and in study- 
ing society it is necessary to know the per- 
sonal qualities of the individual. Neither 
the pss chological nor the sociological view 
affords a complete insight into the nature 
and activities of human beings since they 
are equally individualistic and socialistic. 
Their instinets and activities are both egois- 
tic and gregarious. There is no such thing 
as an individual separate from society any 
more than there can be a society without in- 
dividuals. As Dr. Cooley has shown, the 
individual mind and the social mind are 
not separate things, but different aspects of 
the same thing. Viewed from one angle we 
see the individual, viewed from another we 
see the social. And this applies to innate 
qualities as well as to acquired characteris- 
tics. Our heredity is no less social than 
our environment. Henee if we are to 
know the individual we must study his per- 
sonality as the result of both individual and 
social development, and if we are to train 
him we must exercise both his egoistie and 
his social nature. We must train him to 
stand alone and to ‘‘stand hitched’’ with 
others. This means not only development 
of his individual powers, but of his social 
powers, and that his education must consist 
of both tutorial and mass instruction. 
The significance of this distinction will 
appear only when we remember that our 
education has been inherited from an in- 
dividualistic régime. During most of the 
educational history of civilized man the 
ideal school was composed of one boy and 
a tutor. The theological type of education 
looked after the saving of the individual’s 
soul, the sueceeding philosophical type 
looked after his individual mental develop- 
ment, and the psychological type has 
merely made these ideals more conerete 
and scientific. It is only with the rise of 
the social point of view which came in with 
nineteenth century democracy that the 


group type of education represented in the 
publie school became popular. In school 
practise the social point of view is even 
more recent, in fact, is scarcely a genera- 
tion old, and while most educators are 
gravitating toward it very few are yet will- 
ing to carry it to its logical conelusion. 
lor the first clear insight into its signifi- 
cance and the first statement of its de- 
mands we are chiefly indebted to Professor 
John Dewey, but even he has not developed 
the sociological point of view with any 
completeness of detail. Nor are we now 
ready for a comprehensive statement of 
the sociological principles of edueation and 
their logical application to educational 
problems. That must wait upon the ma- 
turing of a scientific educational sociology. 

It is therefore evident that a complete 
system of education must be founded 
equally upon educational psychology and 
educational sociology. The one will be pri- 
marily interested in individual growth and 
development, the other in social evolution 
and control. Edueational psychology must 
outline educational principles and an edu- 
cational procedure that will guarantee in- 
dividual independence and initiative. Edu- 
cational sociology must evolve a set of 
educational principles and _ procedures 
which will guarantee that the social strue- 
ture be maintained on a continuously pro- 
gressive basis. This latter requirement de- 
mands that our educational system produce 
not merely intelligent and cultivated indi- 
viduals who understand the fundamentals 
of social progress, but men and women who 
are trained in publie service. They must 
not only know what is to be done, but they 
must be willing to do it. Our edueation 
must be reorganized in such a way that 
motive will be instilled along with knowl- 
edge. This demands a redirection of school 
work along social lines so that social serv- 
ice will not, as in the past, be subordinated 
to individual suecess. The sort of person- 
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ality to be striven for is one that combines 
the elements of personal power with group 
lovalty and leadership. While these ele 
ments are complementary rather than cor 
tradictory, their development demands d 
ferent materials and methods and a differ 
nt educational regimen, the one based 
upon individual stimuli and the other upon 
group stimuli. Group stimuli can only be 
aroused and applied through group activ 
es and hence our schools must make more 
and more use of the lateral pressure of 
lass spirit, school organizations and extra 
school interests than they have ever done 
r are now doing. 

The dangers of an individualistic reg 


imen may be illustrated in a number o 
ways from our American ideals and prac 
tises. We allow, and rightfully under our 
present system of training youth, a boy to 
conceal the name of a culprit who has com 
mitted a serious school offense. The citi 


’ 


zen will not report a violation of law to 
the authorities except in a criminal case or 
under oath in court. In damage Cases a 
jury will be more liberal in dealing with 
the victim if the public is to pay the bill 
than if a business firm is to pay it. Our 
publie service is honeyecombed with incom- 
petent officials because they need the jobs 
ind we deliberately use government pos! 
tions to pay political party debts. A few 
years ago the writer sent his economies 
class to observe the work of a squad of city 
employees who were working in the neigh 
borhood of another squad employed by a 
street-car company. While the city em- 
ployees were getting twenty-five cents an 
hour and the street-car employees seven- 
teen and one half cents an hour the con 
sensus of opinion was that the city em- 
ployees, as was to be expected, were doing 
much less work per hour than the 
poorer paid street-car employees. A 


ease which most any citizen can parallel 
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the improvement of educational 


This will require the placing of 


tional sociology alongside educational psy- 


chology as a required study in schools ot 


education in normal training high schools, 


normal schools 


ucation in our universities. Nor will gen- 


It must be 


eral courses 1n sociology suffice 
a specially elaborated educational soclology 
n of the 


forming a subdivis general field 


of applied sociology 
A scientific educational sociology should 


two fairly distinct divisions, 


consist of 


an analysis of the principles of educa- 
and the 
those principles to the problems of prac- 
tical 


general 


sociology 


tional 
education as found in the field of 
administration, discipline, 
ulum and methods. 

The first body of principles to be elab- 
orated is in connection with the distinction 
between the individual mind and the social 
mind as shown in the social group. Every 


individual is the product ot both forces 


the result of 


and every achievement is 
both individual effort and social effort. 
The Protestant Reformation would have 


taken place without Martin Luther, Amer- 
had Co- 


lumbus never been born, telegraphy was 


ica would have been discovered 
only partly the work of Professor Morse, 
and a host of inventors and scientists re 
eredit 


flying machine. In 


celve for the development of the 
fact, practically all 
great accomplishments are the result of 
efforts of individuals 


a genetic series of 


inspired by popular appreciation and 


driven by social pressure. Moreover, a 
mere invention or work of art or political 
principle is of little value until it becomes 
socialized through popular understanding 
and usage. It is just as necessary to lift 
up the mass as it is to produce the genius, 
as important to develop the follower who 


will wisely select and stick to his leader 


] f 


colleges, and schools ot ed- 


application of 


as it is to develop the leader, and it is th 
} 


function of educational sociology 


that our education is directed as fully to 


the production of the one type of man as 


the other. 
The second body of principles to be 


elaborated is in connection with social or- 


ganization. Customs, fashions, inchoate 


institutions and deliberate organizations 


must be analyzed and their educationa 


functions pointed out. Labor organiza- 


tions, farmers’ unions, women’s clubs, pro 


fessional associations, fraternal societies, 


culture clubs, and scientific bodies have 


educational ideas and many of them have 
The home 


the play group, the local community, the 


definite educational programs. 


church, the state, have each large educative 
aims and results. During most of the his 
tory of man’s life on this planet these in 
formal agencies have provided more vital 
educational! stimulus than has any organized 
schoo] system and while we are trying to 
remedy this by continually building up the 
and effectiveness of the publie 
the 


large influence, even during the school age, 


extent 


schools informal agencies still have 


should not be overlooked by school 
As the function of 


ereased by taking over a certain amount of 


and 
men. the school is in- 


educative control formerly exercised by 
the home, the church, the business house, 
the ete., it 
more necessary that the school form work- 


other 


farm, is becoming more and 


ing alliances with these training 


agencies for social, vocational, and moral 
efficiency. Educational sociology must 
lead in harmonizing these educative means 
the 


as a central directing agency for the total 


and coordinating them about school 
training of the young citizen. 

A third body of principles must be ap- 
plied to the selection and orientation of 
the constant factors in social progress and 


developing their educational imperatives. 
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Constant factors are found in such prin- 
ciples as the evolution of democracy, the 
broadening of social consciousness, and 
the tendency toward refinement in alli 
progress. These principles must be more 
fully recognized in educational theory and 
practise and educational sociology ought 
to aid in illuminating the pathway toward 
their utilization. 

The final body of principles to be elab- 
orated must outline new approaches to the 
history of education. Heretofore the his- 
tory of education has been too much a mere 
chronology of educational events or a 
series of biographies of educational leaders. 
It has dealt almost wholly with formal 
schools and neglected the informal agencies 
which have been providing the educational 
stimulus that made our ancestors what 
they were, A new method of tracing edu- 
cational history must be devised in which 
the total training given by the society 
to its younger members will be recognized 
and set forth. Mere formal school history 
is a general culture study rather than a 
pedagogical study and has little relation to 
the training of teachers, whereas a broad 
social study of the evolution of the educa- 
tive function ought to revitalize the his- 
tory of education and make it an effective 
guide in the adoption of educational prin- 
ciples and improving educational practise. 

The second division of educational so- 
ciology must apply the general principles 
derived from the theoretical study of ed- 
ucation to the solution of practical educa- 
tional problems. This is in many ways 
the most important phase of the subject 
and the one where the least work has been 
done up to the present. Psychological 
insight now embodied in educational psy- 
chology has revolutionized school admin- 
istration, school curricula and school meth- 
ods; sociological insight to be embodied in 


educational sociology promises no less of a 
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revolution in each of those fields. Applied 
psychology gave us a start in making ed- 
ucation scientific by focusing our vision on 
the individual child rather than upon the 
cultural materials we desired to perpet 
uate; applied sociology will broaden the 
scientific basis of education by readjusting 
our vision of the individual child so that 
we may see him not as an isolated being 
but as a member of society and train him 
both as a separate personality and as a 
member of social groups. 

The chief contribution of educational 
sociology to general administration will 
come through the linking of school admin 
istration to the administration of other in 
stitutions of society. It is generally con- 
ceeded that our administration of commer- 
cial and business affairs has outstripped 
advances along other lines. Political, 
church, and especially school administra- 
tion has much to learn from a study of 
effective administration in other fields. 
Policies tried out and found efficient in 
other organized phases of society should be 
adopted when they can be made as effective 
in school matters. The school as an insti- 
tution must be studied in order that it may 
be administered in harmony with other in- 
stitutions. It is the lack of a broad view 
and broad training on the part of superin- 
tendents which leads to the belief, which 
is only partly a superstition, that business 
men are better school financiers than are 
school administrators. Only recently have 
school people made themselves felt in the 
business life of the community and what 
advance has been made is due quite largely 
to the introduction of social and coop 
erative ideals into school administration. 
It is a difficult thing to graft democratic 
efficiency on to a traditionally autocratic 
system, but it must be done. 

With reference to such a phase of 


administration as discipline the sociological 
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viewpoint, even though not yet formally 


analyzed, has already had considerable in- 
in the reeognition 


fluence. “This is shown 


of student spirit, school organizations, 
gang virtues, and group play. What is 


still needed is a full statement of the prin- 
ciples and demands of social discipline and 
the training of teachers in methods of 
Former school discipline 


What 


S needed is a discipline that is social, pos- 


applying them. 


was military, negative and critical 


itive and constructive. Punishment must 


curative rather than merely 


State 


he made 


vengeful, eorrection through law 


is Several genera- 


the 


capital 


is crude enough, but it 


tions ahead of school correction. In 


State only an occasional case of 
in our 


punishment is administered, but 


schools we have not yet learned how to 
get along without frequent administration 
Ex- 


our 


of edueational capital punishment. 


pulsion is rapidly disappearing in 
publie schools, although still frequent in 
colleges and universities, but forced elim- 


ination through crude administration of 
an abstract program and through negative 
punishment still flourishes in many sys- 
Many of the present-day 


discipline, and they are rapidly lessening, 


tems. evils of 


will disappear when teachers learn to use 
wisely the lateral pressure of student senti- 
ment and to meet difficulties before they 
arise through group organizations to meet 
the varied interests of the child and the 
has eduea- 


adolescent youth. In no field 


tional sociology a more definite mission 
than in that of school discipline. 

With regard to the eurriculum the su- 
preme value of an educational sociology 
will scarcely be questioned. Dr. Ellwood 
declares : 

It must be evident, however, that if education 
may be regarded from one point of view, as the 
fitting of the individual for full and complete mem- 
bership in the social life, it should proceed with 
full consciousness of what the needs and require- 


ments of the social life are. There can be no such 
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thing as a scientific educational program without 
an understanding of the first principles of the so 
cial life.2 

Our present curriculum has been largely 
inherited from an earlier and more indi- 
vidualistic régime where the aim was either 
to impose the culture of the past upon the 
coming generation or to develop individual 
efficiency. If we are now to develop social 
efficiency through progressive adaptation 
of the individual to his social environment 
it will be necessary to pour into the eur 
riculum a mass of socializing materials and 
organize them for the definite purpose of 
socializing the individual pupil. This will 
require the elimination of much dead ma- 
terial that now clutters up our text books 
in arithmetic, geography, grammar, civics, 


history, hygiene and literature and the 
substitution for it of live materials looking 
forward to the life of the pupil in active 
society. The reorganized curriculum must 
be based upon the social life of the child in 
than in distant, 


It must develop 


the present rather some 
vaguely appealing future. 
appreciation for the various phases of life 
dealt with, must present desirable know]l- 
edge, and it must give training in the use 
of the appreciation and knowledge gained 
in the solution of the real problems that 
must confront the individual in his prob- 
That 


being recognized to a large extent is evi 


able environment. this is already 
dent in the report of the committee on the 


reorganization of secondary instruction, 
but it could be much hastened by adequate 
sociological analysis and the proper socio- 
logical training of teachers. 

Another phase of the socialization of the 
curriculum is the determination of the 


proper amount of industrial, vocational 
and cultural material to be provided. No 
edueation can be socialized which does not 
lead to the highest culture attainable under 


’ 


2‘*Sociology in its Psychological Aspects,’’ p. 
44. 
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existing conditions. But culture, histor med | M 
y and sociologically, is superimposed hers, w show 
upon economic well being. Classic litera ence of others has 
ire does not appeal to the hungry man nor’ upon the child, bu 
art to the one in rags. Plain living largely a social pr pr 
l high thinking have long bee SS iged iss IS mu I 
1 together, but they presuppose an ¢ the persona S$ col 
! competent he first aim of tl sentiments ! ! 
d citizen is to make a living for himself ness, agreea Hess 
nd his dependents and then to use his leis valuable as stin 
ire in the advancement of his plane of liv tional effort Class 
g, thinking and acting. Therefore popu- projects and t ateral pr ! ' 
ir education must keep in the foreground n students | S 
vocational motive and build whatever be neglected. The n " 
liture Is attainable upon reasonable pupils to learn tl 
worldly success know in the sor 
One of the popular fallacies that edu they are most lik 
tors must get rid of is that ertain nearly Ww ur n | 
nents Lr the irriculum should — be utilitarianisn | rs | 
devoted to culture and certain other el urged to deal with the child as } 3; it ; 
ments to vocational efficiency. As amatter time for them to irn to d 
f fact any subject in the hands of a well- class group as it is 
trained and inspired teacher will be cul The preceding analysis w ind a 
iral and the same subject in the hands of broad field for ed il il Ss ry 
a mere drillmaster will be perfunctory. only necessary in conclusion to remind 
Every subject that remains in the reorgan reader that it is also specific. 1 


ized curriculum must have both a cultural have imagined that it is highlv eeneral if 


aim and content and a utilitarian aim and not ethereal. For this educat s 
‘content. The fine arts must be made uni gists will have to bear their share of bla 
versal and popular and the so-called useful They have been struggling toward a 
arts must be made fine. As they are placed _ tifie basis from the beginning, but an 
side by side in the curriculum and the jective science is not born full grow 


proper method and content are injected took considerable time for psyel 

into each the line of demarkation between «free itself from speculative philosop] y and 

the two will become fainter than it is to- then more time to develop a scientific ed 

day. This desideratum waits upon a bet- cational psychology. In a much bi 

ter developed social view than eductors in period of time we may expect an ed 

general now possess. tional sociology which will be as h 
The last phase of the application of edu- the teacher in his daily work as educational 

cational sociology to our education is in psychology now is. We will then have a 

the field of methods. W hile its value here broader basis f ra scene L ¢ 

is a little less evident than in other fields, it and more light to illuminat: 

is not less genuine. It would do little good cational practise. 

to socialize administration and the eurrie- Wal » Ror > Sant 

ulum without also socializing teaching Paredes Grave Neswat, € 


methods. Many experiments have been Emporia, K 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE WEST TEXAS COLLEGE 

Pi West Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College to be established at Abilene 
will be a cavalry institution of the first class, 
Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, said 
n an authorized statement in the Dallas 
News Dr. Bizzel, by virtue of his presidency 
of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, will be president of the West Texas 
school. The Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical board will be the governing board of the 
new college. 

Dr. Bizzell was in Dallas en route to Col- 
lege Station from Arlington and Stephenville. 
At Arlington, Dr. Bizzell held a conference 
with the lecal board of the Grubbs Vocational 
School, recently appointed by Governor 
Ferguson. He held another conference with 
the local board of the John Tarleton Junior 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Stephenville. Dr. Bizzell said the plans for 


the opening of these two colleges are well 
under way. Most of the faculty members 
already have been chosen. He said he expects 
to see these institutions open to receive stu- 
dents by the middle of September. 

When it opens for pupils the West Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College will be 
the only land-grant institution in the United 
States which will maintain a cavalry school. 
The Texas College has an infantry school. 
Dr. Bizzell expects the West Texas College to 
be as proficient in the teaching of the mounted 
soldiers as the Texas College is in the in- 
fantry branch. The high altitude of Abilene 
will be conducive to the rearing of horses. A 
feeding and breeding station will be main- 
tained at the school. 

The entire appropriation of $500,000 carried 
in the West Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical bill as passed by the Thirty-Fifth Legis- 
lature will be spent in the construction of 
buildings. Dr. Bizzell said he hopes to have 
work on the buildings under way within a 
short time. Before contracts are let, however, 
an expert landscape engineer will make a de- 
tailed study of the Abilene site and his recom- 





mendations will be followed, Dr. Bezzell said. 
The entire plant of the school is to be con- 
structed upon a definite and well-laid plan, 
the same style of architecture being followed 
and materials, harmonizing in all the build- 
ings, will be used. Dr. Bizzell said: 


The administrative building will be an imposing 
structure. It will be ample and sufficiently large 
to take care of the administrative offices and needs 
of the college for all time. The Abilene site fur 
nishes a very beautiful eminence, commanding the 
surrounding country, for the location of the ad 
ministrative building. 

Grouped at the extreme wings of the adminis- 
trative building will be two quadrangles, 

One of them will be for the accommodation of 
the agricultural, including animal husbandry, live 
stock, dry farming and related industries building. 
The other quadrangle will be the engineering 
group. Especial emphasis will be laid on hydraul 
ics and engineering problems connected with irr 
gation and agricultural engineering. 

About 500 aeres will be set apart for the drill 
grounds. This large area is to accommodate the 
cavalry units. The military department of the col 
lege will emphasize cavalry training. 

The tract of land at Abilene offers unusual 0; 
portunities for the department of dairying and in 
struction in live stock production. Just when the 
school will open for pupils is not known, but it is 
hoped that it will not be later than September of 


next year. 


MARINE SCHOOLS 

Unper the management of Dean A. E. Bur 
ton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, schools for the preparation of chief 
officers of the new merchant marine are spring- 
ing up along the Atlantic, Gulf and Great 
Lake coasts. These are the schools of the U. S. 
Shipping Board, suggested by Henry Howard, 
which he committed to the institute for man- 
agement and development. The first one was 
established by Dean Burton in Cambridge and 
in the ensuing fourteen days eight schools 
were arranged for, manned with instructors 
and opened. These schools are not very elabo- 
rate affairs, but each one requires a director 
and one or two other instructors, men com- 
petent to teach the handling of instruments, 


the making of computations and the like, so 
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chusetts for lists of men equipped to teach 
French. The c 
nd, and in 
French professors have voluntered 
L’Opinion Publique, the 
paper of Worcester, has offered 
al statf to teach in 


lieges have bee! 


conversational 


quick to resp several 
their serv- 
ices. French news 
instructors 
from members of its editor 


Worcester. At 


armorics 


prese nt the Classes will be he le 
and encampments throughout 


the state. 


DAYS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS 


COMMUNITY 


1 


SUPERINTENDENT I. H. Russevi reports that 
days have 


Erie 
part of 


month community 


three districts of 


during the past 


been ol 


mse rved in 
non the 
About 


number of patrons of 


Joint 


enthusias! 
childré l 
teachers and a large 
the Waterford Borough and T 
District assembled at the 
school 


domestic S 


County with great 


citizens and school twenty 
»wnship 
vocational high- 


building. Dinner was served by the 


ence department, a greater part 
the 
domestic science kitchen. Principal Gehr, 
of Waterford, hi: educational 
program. Principal Frank E. Baker, of the 
State Normal School; Princi- 
Union Citys 
of the agricultural department 


l speakers. A 


prevails in this 


of which was prepared by the girls in 


d charge of the 


Edinborough 
pal Bl 
Professor Hess, 
of Waterford, 
splendid spirit 
toward vocational training and _ the 
Academy ” 


be tter serve the 


inden, of high school, and 
were the principa 
community 
“Old 
remodeled this summer to 
needs of the new education. 


In Summit Township, the nine rural 
I 


patrons and visitors to the num- 
ber of three hundred assembled at the 
house on May 4. 


were conducted in 


schools, with 
town 
In the morning spelling tests 
grades five to eight and 
er ate 
several perfect papers were submitted. There 


basket-ball 


an elaborate dinner was 


were also athletie contests and a 
12 o'clock 


served by the ladies and teachers of the town- 


game. At 


a literary program was ren- 
A feature of the pro- 


ship after which 
dered by the children. 
gram was the presentation of standardization 
flags to the Stone and the Way Schools. <A fine 


display of industrial work was exhibited by 


cases the 
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uuld have don 


borough or city system of schools. 


each school, which altogether wi 
credit to a 
On May 17, 


Gav School in 


a community day was observed 
North East 


a real school 


Township, 


which proved to be improvement 


day. Four teams with plows, scrapers and 


harrows with all the men in the district 


responded to a call to grade the school grounds, 


which naturally are among the finest in th 


The ladies 


dinner at noon, after which the 


whole county. served a splendid 
children gave 
a short program and the county superintend 
ent proclaimed the school a county standard 
This is the fifth school in North East 


“ standard ” 


school. 


Township to be made this vear 


and the other eleven schools of the township 
will easily qualify next vear. “ One Hundred 
Schools for Erie ( 
1917-18. 


Community 


Standard ‘ounty ” is the 
standard for 

The 
Mount 


County, 


Dav eXcrTelses 1! 
Westm r¢ lar d 


3,000 patrons of the 


second 
Pleasant 
were enjoyed by 
and 


number of 


Township, 


districts. The ge 


ecials and the 


county adjoining 


ernor, a state ofh 
were the speakers 


superinte ndent 
The interest and 


county 
the occasion. enthusiasn 


manifested in these events portray the whole- 
some and progessive spirit alive in the con 
munity. 

The Lan- 
caster County was constructed recently at 


West 


building is 


first general vocational school in 


cost of $25,000. The 


Lampeter at a 


complete in every det li, W th 


kitchen, dining room, sewing room, laundry, 


chemical laboratory and cloak rooms on the 
first floor: an assembly room, library, directors’ 
room and rooms for the different grades on 
the second floor; and with basement equipped 
for shop and agricultural work. A thousand 
the dedication held 
recently, in which the governor and a number 


of school officials took 


people were present at 
part. 


UNITED STATES BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 
Tue United Labor 
effected United 


States t 


States Department of 


the organization of the 
Working 
statutory power, and has appolt ted William 


E. Hall to be national director. 


has 


Joys’ Reserve, under its 
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to learn by doing, and had r stab ished a hybrid 
school, which tea hes 


John J. 
sed the com- 


school, not the real Gary 
preparation for life. Keller and 


Arthur S. somers also opp 


mittee’s report. 
Bryan, of the 


Enocu <A. 
College at 


IE x-PRESIDENT 
W: Thitig 
electe d 


ton State Pullman, has 


commissioner of education of 


Idaho, to succeed Dr. Edward O. Sisson. 


Dr. Joun M. York state com- 
330m r of edueation, re turned to New York 


Finney, New 


} 


week from his visit to the French uni- 


and 


ry 
PROFESSOR 
] 


sociology 


versities schools, 


Epwarp A. Ross, professor of 
University of Wisconsin, will 
Russia as the 
Institute of Ile 


plans to make a study of the social, economic 


in the 
the representative of 


ro to 
American Social Service. 
and political life of the country with a view 


to inaugurating social service among the 
Russians. 

Dr. Frank Biniines, professor of medicine 
in the University of Chicago and dean of the 
Rush medical faculty, has been appointed by 


Washington 


social, medical 


the government at as president 
of the commission of sanitary, 
and food distribution experts, who will go to 
Russia under the auspices of the Red Cross, 
to make as complete a survey as possible of 
the 


territory, with a view to cooperation in the 


social needs of the peoples in Russian 


improvement of social conditions. 
Dr. Attyn A. Youna, 
nomies and finance at Cornell University, has 
called to Washington to 
statistics the 
the Government. 


professor of eco- 
been organize a 


bureau of for new Exports 


Council of 
Dr. 
fessor of German at Cornell University, has 


WaterMaAn T. Hewett, emeritus pro- 
been elected a member of the Royal Society 


of Literature of Great Britain. Professor 
Hewett is the American representative of the 
foreign committee, which has been appointed 
to promote literary and educational relations 
with America and the other allies of Great 
Britain after the war. 

To celebrate the completion of the twenty- 


fifth year of his professorship of philosophy, 


former students of 


Creighton in the Sage School of Philosophy 


have contributed to the preparation of a vol 
ume of “ Philosophical Essays.” The volume 
of 356 octavo pages, has been published bs 


The Maemillan ¢ 


formally 


‘ompany. <A copy of the 


volume was presented to Professor 
Creighton in behalf of 
day June 12. 
place in Professor Cre 
Goldwin Smith Hall. 


the 


the authors on Tues 


The 


ighton’s lecture 


evening, ceremony took 
room 1 
Professor Ernest Albee 
and 
President Schurman and Pr 
fessor William A. Hammond. The dedication 
of the “ Philosophical Essays ” is “ To James 


Edw in 


made presentation address, other 


speake rs were 


Creighton, teacher, scholar, friend,” 


“ 


by some of his former students as a mark 


of their gratitude and esteem.” 


Tue New York City Board of 
has appointed as principals of publie schools 
the following: Charles M. Landsman, Willian 
David 
Frederic 
James F. 


Goldwasser, George G. 
Ernst, Frederick B 
Smith, Jr., Mauric 
Brandt, Albert S. Taylor, Henry Levy, Mary 
RB. Kinkelday, Martha A. Youngs, Elizabeth 
M. Braine, Rose L. Goertner, Katherine M. A 


Keyes, 


IX. Franklin, 
Weinberger. 


Graham, 


has made the fol 


Dr. Straubenmuller will 


SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELI 
lowing assignments: 
be acting city superintendent from July 3 to 
July 16; Dr. Meleney from July 23 to August 
16: Dr. Tildsley from August 6 to August 20; 
Mr. MeAndrew from August 20 to September 
3: Mr. Walsh from September 5 to Septem- 
ber ii. 


MarsuH, 


having declined to resign, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHoois F. M. 
of Milton, Mass., 
has been dismissed by the school committee. 
The difficulty is said to be due to difference of 
opinion on school policies. Mr. Marsh went 
to Milton from Fairhaven five years ago and 
was unanimously re-elected last March. 
Public 


teacher 


Isaac B. Spracve, principal of 


School No. 7, 


principal in the Bronx for fifty-four years, 


who has been a and 


will be retired this summer under the new 


pension law. 
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ur New York State Department of Educa- during which men ar 


4 
+ 


mn has revoked the license of Herman i? in one or two department ‘ 


Levine, former teacher in. Public School No. portunity to get the entir sixt lecture 


60. Manhattan, who was convicted and sen In the past year the lectures, which have been 
tenced to eleven months and twenty-nine days riven by Various instructors in the 
Blackwell’s [slat d for re fusing to register departme nts, have dealt Will the |! tory | 


der the draft law. the drama from &schylus to Ibse1 But t 
lectures have constituted only part 
ss ii r . work, for the men taking the course hav: 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NORTH CAROLINA PLAN FOR f ; . 
HONORS COURSES meeting in the evening at hom pr 
Uni- ors, for the discussion of drama ed for ' 


divided into small conference gr 


AT the recent commencement of the 


versity of North Carolina honors were awarded ; 
' see . : tures. he leaders of the conference groups 

in the division of language and literature for *"" lead se 4 tie 
. . . rT have »] ange as he Cours I i™ Iro? 
the first time. Fundamentally the North sight d as t 1 from 


. . “e . yne literature to another, with the result that 
Carolina plan for the administration of hon- “"" ““ ’ , , 


; . } there has always been a facult T 
ors courses 18 similar to those used els where: _ . . 


. ; , attendance upon the lectur in interest 
excellence of work in a group of related ; en eee ee 
: . . and stimulating feature, and the not 
yurses; an essay showing not only wide snap - ; 
. . rtant result that by cooperation among 
reading but the ability to use knowledge in I t . 


an effective and pleasing manner, and an oral 


. . “ys amount of k of \ l t 
examination on the courses taken within the ‘ ™ ; 
. . , > 43 instructior stand; z b | ‘ 
division during the last two years of the col- aieneromeiy may — 
. ‘ _. , out seriously urd 1 i l te T 
lege training, are essential elements in any ‘ 
; . t is also worth w f tudents be 
such scheme. But several features of this - gh ; 4 
=a .: . brought thus into t vith 1 te rs 
plan have special interest. First, candidates . 
as . w! m the would not } met r 
r honors, who are drawn from the two upper aa : 
} . . Cla r WOrkK, nd tl t ‘ t { 
undergraduate classes, meet fortnightly at sales ni 
ers, nm the se ~¢ T 


homes of professors for discussion of parallel : w 
. . een stimulating Next yea ther forms ot 
reading, relations between courses, and other ’ ” ; — 


. . . . . iterature \ be treate: 1 the me 
topics that assist in disabusing the under- literature will be tr 


. ae erative manner. 
graduate mind of the idea that a college ed- . 
ucation consists in the accumulation of credits 


cies’ ce - : for intensive study of some special literar 
for isolated units of instruction that are to we —" : 


, } form, or problem, or of the work of some 
torgotten as soon as the term reports are I 


1) > ; 1: . rreat writer. This work ected by : 
These fortnightlies help to give unity to °" it writer. 1 “a dir ' 


. . . schol: f istinetion who 2 invited t ePOmMme 
the entire group of courses elected by can- scholar of dist . 


didates, stress the fact that the course is but here for ons Puspese. For exam Sgheer- AY 
in literary criticism was recently conducted 


by Dr. J. E. Spingarn, formerly prof r of 


a means to an end, and, in general, seek to 


adapt to American conditions certain admir- 
comparative literature at Columl In pre 


} 


ble features of the English university system. 
ration for his coming, the 


They make “reading” a vital matter. 
i F - . ° —y . the y Nn enent eor ler le f ‘ 
Further aid to correlation and guidance in made up the group 5} ier ’ 
reading is supplied through a course of lec- during the few weeks preced 


tures in general literature, to which not only in reading from a selected list of med 
honors candidates but all who are specializing by Dr. Spingarn. An out - or 

one of the language departments are supplied in advance. The seminar 1 for 
i imitted. Thirty lectures are provided in two hours each day for a eek, students b 


each year, alternating so that in the two years excused from attendance upon regular cours 
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in the division of language and literature. 
The meetings were discussions in which stu- 
dents took active part, not formal lectures 
attended by a miscellaneous audience. Each 


} } 


student became personally acquainted with the 


leader of the seminar, and many of them had 
private conferences with him. The results 
of the experiment indicate that we have here 
an educational instrument of high value. 
The plan gives definiteness to the exchange 
lectureship, and it supplies to a group of able 
men a vital conception of the value of intense 
study through a brief time in which there is 
complete concentration upon a single topic. 
The results of these various efforts to over- 
come certain evils inherent in the elective 
system are very clear. Able men read more 
widely, and to better purpose. The intellec- 
tual life of a considereble group of men has 
been immensely stimulated. Closer relation- 
ship between teachers and undergraduates has 
brought profit to both groups. Men who are 
teaching classics, modern literatures, and 
English find their work both tested and in- 
spired by the cooperation thus brought about. 
Student opinion of the plan is indicated by 
the fact that a much larger group of men have 
registered from the incoming junior class. 
Not all these men, of course, will gain a 
degree with distinction; all who do creditable 
work, however, will gain certain credits in 
term-hours, and will also find their regular 
courses more useful. The temptation to reg- 
ister for an excessive number of hours, for- 
merly felt by the brilliant man who wished to 
be sure to have enough work to keep him 
busy, is removed, since a man not only attains 
a more rational attitude toward his work but 
also finds that his best powers are called 
forth. Epwin GREENLAW, 


Chairman of the Faculty C'omm ittee 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING AND ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 


To THE Epitor or Scnoot anp Society: In 
comment on the letter upon “ Simplified Spell- 
ing” in vour issue of June 16, will you kindly 
answer this question, or pass it on for some 
one of your numerous readers to answer: 


Why are educators in general so opposed to 


rational simplificat f ir mons 
rthography, since they freely welcome ] 
gyuisti nnovations I ‘ ry ther s 
namely, new words, 1 meaning for 

rds, new slang, hew id ns 1 hew gral 

ir¢ 

[ say new grammar advisedly; f t 
ventleman whose letter you print in the issu 
entioned yg ian | would like to place n 


lf unalterably upon record,” and so fort 
Now, Dr. Lounsbury, of blessed memory, 

18 an uncompromising — spelling-reforme: 
declares that “ I or we would like” is positively 
ungrammatical. James Russell Lowell 


wrote to a persistent autograph-seeker: 


Dear Sir: Please do not say ‘‘I would be 
liged.’’ If you would be obliged, be obliged, a 
be done with it. Say, I should be obliged, and ol 
lige Yours truly, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


I would most respectfully suggest that tl 
gentleman from the American Museum be 
gin to collect specimens of the spellings t] 
have been in vogue from Chaucer’s time dow 
with a view to comparison. If he does this 
perhaps he may become willing that a board 
literary and linguistic gentlemen should poi 
out to this busy generation the best method of 
simplification. Might we not wisely return 
scores of simple forms used by Chaucer, | 
Milton, by Shakespeare, and others, rather 
than longer perpetuate the accidents and 
errors of dead printers? 

I should like to present the case of tl 
spelling ¢-/h-r-u, but can hardly do so her 
But shall we not begin to pay some heed to thi 
opinions of the dictionary makers, instead 
worshipping blindly their bulky reports? And 
shall we not at last begin to seek real wisdom 
in this and in every other educational matter? 
May these things be! 

JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


July 2 


THE RELATIVE STANDING IN COLLEGE OF 
GRADUATES ENTERING VARIOUS 
PROFESSIONS 


From the tone of certain discussions whi 
I have heard, it seems that the author of th 


a. 
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QUOTATIONS dee ate 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING ] | rs » ri 
[ur debate on religious education in the |. nceces of 1 | 
House of Lords last week recalled a subject jightly sumwested 


1 is beyond all doubt of paramount n a ‘ ‘ nrof 

rtance the progress of reform. It may be th. lee te dt 
el e ¢€ s Iunetur t ittempt tt lav d A » tte r oe Ait ult . | 

e of the general principles o1 ich the ; an Bed t 
I en oT relig us teaching 1 ist be ip vuld d sore , ‘ ‘ 
roached Phere re certain preliminary molex. and it 1 ; hela 
cts to keep in mind rhe first is that man teachers wi f ’ ‘ 

all stages of his evolution has been a ré wrk. wv ld ] ep thi ‘ ‘ 


gious animal.” Before the dawn of history rreat art of t hit No true friend of } 


in peered in wonder beyond the physical 


cation . d to re ‘ 
phenomena of his W rid, but } Is wondering . 
iv to Vv PY ’ te ; , 

reverence was not more profound than that of : 

. ot 1 — . . iré The ( ‘ 
Newton or of Kelvin. The second fact is that 

app he: Religious t t 
religious education, like all true education, » We 


ust be real that is to say, 1t must be di- 


: The gr 
rectly related to personality and } 


In so far as it is not so related, in so far as vome! v trong I 
s not a spiritu l thing woven into the daily Phat ther 2 
ities of life. it is nothing, and often worse number of t 
than nothing. If it is a mere formality, if it Teligious teaching n tt 
s a mere State convention, then it brings the we believe to be tru | t 
ghest things of life into disrepute, and drags difficult r r r t 
not onlv the individual but the nation t task f wundert 
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The war has given the churches an oppor- 
tunity of united work that may not soon 
occur again. They have now the opportunity, 
to use the words of Lord Parmoor, “ to elimi- 
nate from the religious question the unend- 
ing controversy between denominationalists 
and others, and to eliminate it on the broadest 
and most tolerant basis.” From the bitter 
experience of the past, we know that this is 
a- work that the state can not do by direct 
action, but it is one that can be achieved quite 
simply by the churches acting together while 
preserving intact their individual character- 
istics. To such a combination there is noth- 
ing in reason that the state would refuse. Is 
it impossible for the representatives of the 
various religious bodies to meet for the pur- 
pose of discussing a problem which confronts 
them all and to draw up a scheme as the basis 
of common action which would solve it at 
once and for ever’ The churches acting as 
allies can secure without difficulty adequate 
training in religious teaching for teachers of 
their respective communions who wish to have 
it. The Bishop of Waketield complained in 
the House of Lords debate that the teachers in 
too many cases received no training in re- 
ligion. But if the churches jointly demanded 
facilities for teachers in training, they would 
be provided without delay. The giving of 
religious instruction in the schools would then 
fall into the hands of teachers qualified to 
give it, and representing the religious needs 
of the groups who form the great majority of 
the pupils. Moreover, a sound scheme recog- 
nizing the unity in diversity of the churches 
(a principle boldly recognized by the National 
Society in its report just issued) will secure 
a class of teachers trained to give religious 
instruction in the spirit of Christianity as a 
normal part of their work. If the country is 
persuaded that the churches are so much in 
earnest that they are prepared to sacrifice not 
their convictions, but their predilections, on 
the altar of national life, the education 
authorities will accept their assistance with 
appreciation and gratitude, to the permanent 
advantage of both teachers and taught.—The 
Educational Supplement of the London 


Times. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING! 

Tue eleventh annual report of the president 
and the treasurer of the Carnegie Foundatio 
tor the Advancement of Teaching, for the year 
ending September 30, 1916, shows a total en 
dowment of $14,250,000, an accumulated sur 
plus of $1,327,000, and an annual expenditur 
of $779,000. Of this $39,000 was spent in ad 
ministration, $47,000 in educational enquiry, 
and $687,000 in retiring allowances and pen 
sions. During the year 30 retiring allowances 
and 16 widows: pensions were granted, th 
average grant being $1,703. The total number 
of allowances now in force is 331, the total 
number of widows’ pensions 127, the genera 
average being $1,553. The total number of 
allowances granted since the beginning of th 
foundation is 685, the total expenditure for 

this purpose having been $4,910,000. 

The report includes official replies from 52 
of the institutions associated with the found: 
tion concerning the new contributory plan 
insurance and annuities proposed by the fou 
dation, and presents the fundamental pri 
ciples of a pension system which have be 
approved by the trustees of the foundation and 
a joint commission representing the America 
Association of University Professors, th 
Association of American Universities, the N 
tional Association of State Universities and 
the Association of American Colleges. Details 
are given concerning the new Teachers Insur 
ance and Annuity Association which is to b 
established, together with an estimate of its 
prospective service to the teaching profession 

The report, as usual, devotes considerabl 
space to recent developments in the field of 
pensions for teachers, clergymen and indus 
trial workers; and records the cooperation of 
the foundation with the Committee on Pen- 
sions of the National Education Association. 
The work of the Massachusetts Teachers Re 
tirement Board, the new system for the teacl 
ers of Erie, Pennsylvania, and the plan pro 
posed for the state of Iowa are commended; 
the systems proposed for the teachers of Chat 

1Summary of the Eleventh Annual Report suj 
plied by the foundation. 
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tanooga, Tennessee, and Wheeling, West Vir- state, 
nia, are considered faulty; the new plan for census of 

city of New York is commended in gen studied. Observations hav a 


eral, but is considered faulty in particular in the institutions in the stat he 





sing the amount of its pensions upon futur ers, by a group of pri 
laries which nobody can predict, and in and professors of edu 
lertaking the great burden of service pen- ating for t 

is, irrespective of age or disability. the foundatio: Similar 


{ In the way of educational enquiry the foun- dition of 
m has now published eleven reports and = suggested curt 
ne bulletins, a total of more than 3,000 pages aration of teachers. 7 


Some 225,000 copies of these publications nave mitted to all of the 


en distributed without charge. The founda that train teachers, and t 





n has at present in hand four compre he nsive are being summarized for 


The study of legal education, undertaken at A study of fede 
request of a committee of the American tion, now in press. tr 
Bar Association, has resulted in the publiea- tory of federal grants 


f a study of the case system of teaching — th: 


Professor Josef Redlich, of the Uni- been made for political pur 


a ee 


rsity of Vienna. The requirements and = any well-considered ed ‘ a ’ 


minations for admission to the bar in each The report lad 


haat - 


tate have been studied at first hand, and 132) gred varieties of 
tutions in the United States that are nd 
ng law have been visited. The great ; 
ass of material which has been accumulated 
the combined « rt of some nity legal 
lars, teachers and practising attorneys is 
w being summarized in a report, parts of 
ch are ready for the press. 
; The study of engineering education, which 
: was undertaken at the request of a joint com 
mittee representing the six national engineer 
g societies and which has been conducted ‘*!t¥ of Maine; Professor J > M. Hart 
th the cooperation of these societies, is ap- 
roximately complete. The history of engi- ™ond, of Princeton; President R 
ering education in the United States has Wesleyan, and Professor Wright, of ‘ 
en traced, and the experience and judgment Copies of the report may d | 
several thousand engineers have been drawn ing the Carnegie Foundat , 576 ] 
ipon to estimate present conditions in the Avenue, New York ¢ 
rofession as these might affect the schools. 
I'wenty-two representative engineering schools 
ive been studied minutely, and a group of CANADA AND THE CARE OF SOL 
psychologists and engineers has developed a DIERS’ CHILDREN 
ries of tests which may provide an improved 
pea How Canada pr les for th 1 
ans for judging engineering ability in th F sa 
children of her enlisted 
report by Mr. S. Herbert Wolf f N } 


prepared at the request of 1 S 


tudent. 

The study of the training of teachers in Mis 
sourl, undertaken at the request of the gov 
ernor, the state superintendent of education, «bor and just published by ¢ 


da hundred representative educators of that Bureau 
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In pres¢ hnting the report, Miss Lathrop, chief 


of the Children’s Bureau, says: 


In the fifty years sinee the Civil War, legislation 


and its economic status has 


Mothers’ 


recognized examples, 


affecting the family 


laws 


growth. pension 


shown marked 
laws are 
is acknowledged that 


but distinetly 


and minimum-wage 


and it their result has not 


been to pauperize to improve the 
power of the family to protect itself. In view of 
this tendency it is to be expected that a system of 
sailors can be de 


compensation for soldiers and 


veloped whereby the government will make pos 
sible for their children the home life and parental 


care which are the common need of every child. 


The report points out that in Canada two 
notable elements have been added to the gov- 
ernment provision for soldiers and their fam- 
the lives of soldiers 


ilies: First, insurance on 


is carried by various municipalities; and, sec 
ond, the Dominion has undertaken as a part 
of its military system the reeducation, in a 
suitable occupation, of the disabled soldier so 
that he can assume again, in whole or in part, 
the care of his family. 

The Canadian compensation for the soldier 
and his family includes not only $33 of 
monthly pay for the private in active service 
but a separation allowance to his dependents 
of $20 a month from the Dominion government 
and further assistance in special cases from 
the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 

For example, the wife of a private soldier 
with three children between the ages of 10 and 
15 may receive either $15 or $20 from the as- 
signed pay of her husband, $20 separation al- 
lowance, and $25 from the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund, or in all $60 or $65 a month. 

If her husband is killed, she will receive $40 
a month for herself, and an additional $6 a 
month for each of her children until her boys 
are 16 years of age and her girls are 17 years 
of age. In addition, if she lives in Toronto or 
one of a number of other cities, she will re- 
ceive life insurance. This will be paid to her 
in monthly installments unless she shows that 
she needs the entire amount at once to pay off 
a mortgage or to make a start in business. 

If her husband is disabled, she will receive 
a special maintenance allowance while he is 


having medical treatment and learning a new 


occupation, and when he is finally discharged, 
if his physical disability continues, a pension 
will be paid according to the extent of his disa 
bility and the number of his children und 
16 or 17 years of age. 

Mr. Wolfe is an actuary of recognized au 
and he 


has analyzed especially th 


— 
lite 


thority 


municipal provision for insurance by 


which certain Canadian cities have suppk 


mented the pensions provided by the Dominion 


for dependents ot deceased soldiers. In Te 


ronto, the municipality has not only pur 
chased $10,000,000 worth of insurance from 
private companies, but it is itself carrying 


more than $32,000,000 worth of insurance. 


municipal insurance bureau has been orga 


ized and $2,000,000 worth of 


hi 
bonds have beer 


issued of which the principal and interest ar 
general taxpayers of th 


a charge upon the 


city. Every officer and enlisted man residing 
within the city limits of Toronto who volun 
teers for oversea service has from the date of 
his enlistment been protected by a life insur 
ance policy of $1,000, the protection running 


his di atl 


or six months after his discharge or resigna 


from the time of his enlistment to 


tion. 

The report refers also to the fact that ea 
of the European countries makes government 
provision for the families of private soldiers 
and sailors. In Great Britain, France and 
Germany the amount of the governmental sepa 
ration allowance depends upon the size of th 


family which must be supported. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


DOES THE STUDY OF HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN 
IMPROVE HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH? 

It has often been assumed by advocates of 
the classics that the study of Latin is of dis 
tinct value in the study of English, and som« 
of these have shown that the grades in high 
school English of Latin students are clearly 
superior to the grades in English of non-Latin 
students. For example, in the Classical Jour 
nal for June, 1915, Partridge compares th: 
grades of Latin and non-Latin high-school stu- 
dents in the New York regents’ examinations 








for third-year English. He finds that the 
Latin students were superior in Englis! 

to those who had studied modern languages or 
no foreign language at all, and that this su- 
periority was directly in proportion to the num- 
ber of years during which Latin had been 
studied. 

Starch (who, however, is not a partisan of 
the classics) reports a somewhat similar com- 
parison in The School Review for December, 
1915. He found that university students en 
tering with Latin were somewhat superior in 
English and in other subjects to those enter- 


+ 


i with modern languages, or no foreign 


language, and that among high-school students 


tridge attributes the superiority of the classical 
students to the training secured in the study 
of Latin, while Starch suggests that it may 
be due to the inherent superiority of the 
group electing Latin. It is impossible to* 
determine which explanation is correct from 
the data given in these reports. No compar- 
ison is made of the ability of the pupils before 
the Latin was studied, and this is essential 
f the gains due to training are to be meas- 
ured. 

It is the purpose of the present study to 





attempt to determine the validity of the two 
explanations by an inquiry into the initial 
abilities in English of Latin and non-Latin 
students. If the superiority in English of 
the classical students is due to the training 
secured in studying Latin, we should expect 
to find a greater superiority after the Latin 
had been studied than before, but if it is in 
herent and not the result of training there 
should be as great superiority in English 
grades before as after the Latin was studied. 

Tabulations were made of the grades in the 
‘our years of high-school English of students 
graduating from the Iowa City, Iowa, high 
school during the past ten years. All stu- 
dents with Latin or German (but not both) 
were compared. The grades used in the Iowa 
City high school are E, G, M, P and F. In 
order that numerical comparisons might be 
made, the numbers 4, 3, 2, 1 and 0 were sub- 


stituted for the letters in the semester grade S. 





the Latin group was slightly superior. Par-) 
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TABLE II 
Median Grades in English of Iowa City 
High-school Students with 4, 3 and 2 Years of 
Latin 


I -™ Junior Senior 
ma n t 
1 yrs. Latin | ae 7.14 i 6.70 1.33 
3 yrs. Latin (2 6.33 6.5¢ 6.30 6.45 
2 yrs. Latin (12 1H ro OU ro 
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<a a Juqvor 
Fia. 2 Median Grades in 
High school Years of 
Years of Latin in the 


English in the 
Students who had 


Iowa City High 


successive 
2 
}, > OF «a 


sx hool. 


shown in Fig 
destined 


alr ady in 


comparison is 


} 


that those who wer 


to take four years of Latin were 


their freshman year clearly superior to those 


taking less Latin. 


In order to find out whether this condition 


was peculiar to Iowa City, a similar analysis 
was made of the English grades of graduates 


school. It 


was thought that the situation in Cedar Rap- 


of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, high 


ids might be different, as it is a commercial 


and 


records for the past 


However, the 


indicate that 


manufacturing city. 


five years 
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» students took both Latin and Ger- 


man. Comparisons were made of the grades 
Latin, 
] 


This is shown in Table 


of 150 having German or 


graduates 
no foreign language. 
ITT. 
TABLE III 
Median Grades in English of Cedar Rapids 
Hiagh-school Students who Studied Latin. Germ 


or No Fore wn Language 


wees. | Sant 
man J r oe 

All Latin (70).. 9] 89 R9 86 

All German (60)....... 86 86 R5 R7 

No foreign language (30 86 83 84 85 

It will be observed that in the freshmaz 


year the classical group s superior to the 
other two, but that by the s r year ther 
very little ditferenc the three groups 

I lable [V.. comparis Ss I de ) t 
English grades of students ng ir, thre 


TABLE IV 
Median Grades in En 
High-school Students with 4, 3 or 2 Yea 


glish of Cedar 


Rapids 
rs of Latin 





te. 12 
ma J r Re . 
4 vears Latin (19).. 94 94 93 92 
3 years Latin (9).. .| 87 R8 87 85 
2 vears Latin (38). 90 89 88 s4 


Here again the people with four years 
Latin maintain their 
the course. 

It seems evident, so far ; 


Iowa City and Cedar Rapids high schools are 


Conelusior = * 


frequently 


mstrated 
Latin 
is not due to the special discipline or training 
the study of Latin. 
fact that, 
Latin 
refuse to 


coneerned, that the dem: 


superiority of students who have 
secured in 
due to the 
elect 


who 


It is probably 
as a whole, the students 
somewhat superior to 
take it. Further data 
of this nature from other large high schools 
no doubt, be of 


aid in determining some of the limits of the 


who are 


those 
would, interest, and would 
disciplinary value of classical study. 
Myron J. Witcox 
UNIVERSITY oF IOWA 








